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literary and debating society, he pursued the same undistinguished
career at the university as at school. But the school softie became
at the university an eccentric bounder. He was physically "a
slithering, loose flail of a fellow, all joints, elbows, and exposed
spindlcshanks, his trousers being generally a foot too short in the
leg ... so like a scarecrow that one almost expected him to
creak in the wind." He so obviously exaggerated the oddity of his
appearance that he clearly enjoyed being pointed out as an eccentric,
and advertised himself as such. His habitual dress consisted of a
shabby black velvet jacket, duck trousers, a black shirt, and a
loose collar and tie; he affected " an offensive provocative attitude
of sneering", regarded the university teaching as " an elaborate
and stupid joke, fit only for asses", and irritated his critics with
" the smile of disdain on his queer, foreign-looking face." Some
put him down as a poseur, "so consumed with conceit he could
not even walk properly, but must for ever go mincing and posing
like a dancing-master"; others candidly considered him a little
touched with insanity; all agreed that he was an oddity and a
bounder. And he was regarded as the more outrageous on
account of the impeccable respectability of his social standing;
if he had come from distant parts, nobody knowing aught of
his people, he might have been dismissed as a queer cuss, probably
with something fishy about him, but he was the son of the highly
respected and respectable Thomas Stevenson and grandson of the
still more respected and respectable Rev. Lewis Balfour. There
was no excuse for his oddity.

Contempt or derision usually has dangerous effects on a
sensitive nature. Stevenson did not openly rebel; he recoiled
from violence, and when tackled by one of his teachers, he
subsided immediately without retort, contenting himself with
an irritating, impudent sneer. Nor did he retire into timid
seclusion, resigning himself to being a pariah, like De Quincey.
He swaggered defiantly, concealing his feelings under a brave
show of careless eccentricity; being thought mad, like Hamlet,
he acted the part. His jokes had the savour of eccentricity, as
when he and his cousin, Bob Stevenson, invented a fictitious Mr.
Libbel, called at houses to inquire for him, left his card, and wrote
letters over his signature to prominent people. Here again he was